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THE GOODNESS AND BEAUTY OF TRUTH. I 


T is of curious interest that, regarded in its whole course, philos- 
ophy has been optimistic. It has pronounced truth good. 
There have been, there still are, pessimists: Proclus and Schopen- 
hauer and all Asia. But the world is yet a livable world, and the 
philosophic phrasing of this livableness is that its truth is a good 
truth. The race has lived and thriven, it has achieved a certain 
mastery over nature, harnessing her powers to the fulfillment of 
men’s needs; nay, in the very opulence of its rulership contriving 
new needs for her ministration. That philosophy were less than 
human which should fail to nod its Jovian approval of such efficient 
living! 

And yet it is of curious interest . . . not that philosophy should 
have made appetite the measure of truth, for without this she could 
not have been philosophy; nor yet that she should have pronounced 
the world livable and life good, for otherwise she would have 
countered biological fact . . . but it is of curious interest that the 
eredo in a life dominantly good should have expanded into a credo 
in a life absolutely good, that the recognition that the controlling 
truths of nature are, humanly speaking, beneficent, should have 
erystallized in the dogma of the identity of the true and the good. 

Of course the main stress, the ‘‘ drive,’’ of experience is all in 
this direction: the truths that interest and hold us are the ductile, 
the malleable truths of our world; life is action, and the thought- 
reaction of efficient living naturally brings into emphasis complaisant 
truths. Nevertheless, it would seem that the consciousness, inevitable 
to every human being, of the stubbornness and inductility of the 
moiety of experience ought to preclude any generalization of all 
particular truths into one truth, homogeneously beneficent. There 
are unconquerable and even ‘‘brutal’’ facts in every life, for whose 
truth it is normal to expect recognition; and yet, I sometimes think, 
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the chief ‘‘job’’ of philosophy has been to ‘‘get around’’ these facts. 

Now I do not believe that this task could ever have been per- 
formed, even plausibly, but for a subtle duplicity in the measures we 
have set for truth. This duplicity derives, I imagine, from Plato. 
In the Philebos, Plato makes truth and goodness alike into ends of 
action, for he speaks of ‘‘the power or faculty . . . which the soul 
has of loving truth, and of doing all things for the sake of it,’’ and 
he also says, ‘‘that for the sake of which something else is done must 
be placed in the class of the good, and that which is done for some- 
thing else, in some other class.’’! That which is sought for its own 
sake is good, and the soul loves truth for truth’s sake. The good, 
then, is, at least in part, the true, but that truth does not exhaust the 
meaning of goodness is the whole intent of this dialogue. The con- 
clusion is thus presented : 

“And now the power of the Good has retired into the region of the 
Beautiful; for Measure and Symmetry are Beauty and Virtue the world over. 

“True. 

* Also we said that Truth was to form an element in the mixture. 

“ Certainly. 

“Then, if we are not able to hunt the Good with one idea only, with three 
we may catch our prey; Beauty, Symmetry, Truth are the three, and these taken 


together we may regard as the single cause of the mixture, and the mixture as 
being good by reason of the infusion of them.” 


The power of the good has retired into the region of the beautiful, 
and truth forms an element in the mixture. Plato does not assert 
the identity of the true, the good, and the beautiful; though he does 
say that the good must be true as well as beautiful. Yet in analyzing 
goodness into beauty and virtue and truth, and in finding measure 
and symmetry—or, as we would say, law and order—to be the essence 
of beauty and virtue, he makes more than easy the step which philos- 
ophy was not loath to take, summarized in the great trinitarian doc- 
trine of the essential unity of truth, goodness, and beauty. 

This step, as I say, is only implicit in Plato’s utterances, though 
as I conceive his philosophy, he might have proceeded to the explicit 
dogma with right of far more logical grace than is manifest in most 
of his successors who have so proceeded. For the very heart of 
Plato’s thinking is the identification of truth and ideality. He does 
not, as do later thinkers, attempt to justify the imperfect world of 
terrene experience, rather, he condemns it, with a sensitive and poetic 
sympathy for the life that all men share, yet none the less with the 
conscientious austerity of his idealism, he condemns it, severing it 
hopelessly from the empyreal domain of truth. Plato does not deny 
the existence of ugliness and pain and evil and falsity; he does not 
justify these experiences; but he asserts that there is a world, an 


Citations from Plato are of Jowett’s translation. 
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ideal world, which is forever free of them, and in so asserting he is 
immortally true to the idealizing instincts of his kind. 


II 


But how has fared the dogma in the thought of Plato’s philo- 
sophie posterity? The duality of Plato’s cosmos—spite of the fact 
that to it all human living gloryingly testifies—has seemed to his 
successors, from Aristotle onward, a defect to be overcome. Even 
Christian philosophy, which ought to have welcomed Platonic dual- 
ism as its potent ally, has persistently yielded to the mania for 
monism. Already with Augustine God is ‘‘ absolute, immutable, 
omnipresent Goodness and Truth and Beauty’’; and already we are 
committed to the Scholastic formularies: ens est unum, Being is 
One; and this One, in relation of conformity with knowing, is ens 
verum, in relation to appetite ens bonum, in relation to contempla- 
tion of restful proportion ens pulchrum. 

The breaking away from Scholasticism brought no emancipation 
from this trinitarianism. Shaftesbury reasons: ‘‘ What is beautiful 
is harmonious and proportionable; what is harmonious and propor- 
tionable is true; and what is at once both beautiful and true is, of 
consequence, agreeable and good.’’ This (obviously reminiscent of 
the Philebos) is made ground for identifying goodness and truth and 
beauty in their mutual predicability with respect to a single creation. 
Of course the Leibnitzian contention that this is the best possible, or 
most perfect, of worlds is but another iteration of the same hy- 
pothesis. Perfection, with Leibnitz, is either moral or physical- 
metaphysical, and in each sense it may be predicated, in the greatest 
possible degree, of the one world which actually is. 

Finally we come to the modern philosophy of the absolute, the 
last desperate expedient to save the face of the world! The absolute 
is, in the first place, absolute reality. But the real is ideal, and in 
ideality is the essence of all truth. Hence the absolute is the abso- 
lute truth. Further, being absolute, it is perfect; perfection is 
absoluteness. And the meaning of perfection can only be finality 
in goodness and beauty. So in the absolute, which is the essence of 
the world, is the summate realization of truth and goodness and 
beauty. 

Such, briefly, is the development of this curious philosophical 
assumption that the whole truth of life must somehow be justified to 
the living as at once beautiful and good. That the assumption pro- 
ceeds from emotion rather than logic and that the conclusions which 
it prompts are clamorously belied by experience, I do most potently 
believe. The world in which most lives pass is hopelessly Manichean, 
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compact of struggling good and ill. The evil that men do is black 
and stinking, and it lives after them. And if the good, oft interred, 
as oft rises, it is only to renew its war with ills no more phantom 
than itself. Bitter-sweet is experience, and the bitter is as mordant 
as the sweet is suave. 

But if experience be thus doubly edged with the twin blade of 
pain and bliss, if the hurt of life and the sin of it be stinging sharp 
in its substance, what sense shall be made of this denial of truth to 
the darker half of being? How ean philosophy overpersuade ex- 
perience, so that consciousness of evil shall be brought to belie itself? 

This is the moral problem of the universe which, through obdurate 
centuries, the willful optimism of the human mind has tackled and 
tackled again, tirelessly, tenaciously. 

Obviously the problem is hopeless from the human point of regard 
(save, indeed, at the cost of human reason, as witness Christian 
Science!). Obviously a shift of vantage must precede even attempted 
solution. And this shift was early made. In order to sustain the 
goodness of all truth, truth and goodness alike were made predicable 
(in their totality, taken to be the same as their reality) not of human 
experience as human beings know and name it, but of the absolute 
experience of the creative mind. The Scriptures offered a happy 
starting-point for this shift—Genesis i. 31: 


And God saw everything that he had made, and, behold, it was very good. 
And the evening and the morning were the sixth day. 


Creation was completed, and it was good. WHenceforth theology 
owned but one task: ‘‘to justify the ways of God to men.’’ 

The shift was from the point of view of man’s insight to the 
point of view of God’s insight, from the reasoning of creature to the 
reasoning of creator, from humanism to cosmism. Truly the device 
is poignantly simple! Human wretchedness and misery and grief, 
human cruelty and sin and shame, human agonies under the butcher- 
ship of nature—all the seeming diabolism of the world—were to be 
dissipated by a change of perspective; under the enchantments of 
cosmie distances all the harsh and rasping lines of the pattern of life 
were to melt into easeful and gracious curves and the piercing notes 
of mortal suffering to modulate into celestial harmonies. 

If there were not something so desperately pathetic in it all—this 
wild effort. of the afflicted atomy to ‘‘save the phenomenon’’ of cre- 
ation—if reason were not so blindingly in tears, nausea could be our 
sole reaction to such thought. But the pathos and the tears are there, 
through all the obdurate centuries— 


Sunt lacryme rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 


But let us come to the force of the persuasion. Reasonings set 
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forth in their nakedness are impotent to hold the minds of men; they 
must be clothed in the bright and varied raiment of passion and 
imagination—this, or go beggarly to starveling ends. And so in this 
case: God is all-wise and creation, as he sees it, all-good; the im- 
perfection of a relative and mortal being is cured in the perfection of 
absolute being. In doctrines such as these there is no solace for the 
hurt life save by some merciful descent of their incarnate grace into 
its hell. 

And how has it been brought down, this grace? 

The history of Christian philosophy is the story. For two thou- 
sand years doctors and saints have pleaded the sinfulness of their 
kith and kind and the irresponsibility of the Most High. For two 
thousand years Christendom has reechoed the self-accusations of dis- 
traught and distempered souls and given its hourly tithe of muti- 
lated lives in dreadful expiation. For two thousand years humanity, 
blind-led through shame and suffering, has cried its culpa mea into 
impitiable ears. For two thousand years man has apologized for God. 

Yet in these two millennia a great change has come over the con- 
ception of God and over the human regard of the problem of evil. 
The major premise—the goodness of truth—has not been brought 
into question, nor has the method of justifying this premise by a shift 
from the human to the cosmic perspective been relinquished, but the 
dress of the argument, that which gives to it the color of persuasion, 
has undergone an entire transformation. The nature of God himself 
has been philosophically reconstructed, and for the sole (though un- 
conscious) purpose, I believe, of maintaining his morality. This 
transformation I would briefly sketch. 


III 


The primary conception of God’s nature—that with which Catho- 
lic orthodoxy starts, and which the more conservative churches and 
the orthodox laities still maintain—is what I should term the Hebraic 
conception. This is the conception of a God glorified by his creation 
and praised by his creatures: 


The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament sheweth his 
handiwork. 


Or again— 


All thy works shall praise thee, O Lord; and thy saints shall bless thee. 

They shall speak of the glory of thy kingdom, and talk of thy power; 

To make known to the sons of men his mighty acts, and the glorious majesty 
of his kingdom. 


God, in this view, is concerned for the veneration of his creatures; 
he is jealous of their attention, and glories in their praise; even the 
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divine mercy is manifested not as the compassionate rescue of the 
afflicted creature, but as a display of the benignity of the creator. 

Such already is the God of Augustine, and hence of historic ortho- 
doxy. From that condemnation, says the great father, which came 
upon mankind as a result of the sin of the parents, ‘‘none can ever be 
freed, but by the free and gracious merey of God, which makes a 
separation of mankind, to shew in one of the remainders the power of 
grace, and in the other the revenge of justice. Both which could not 
be expressed upon all mankind, for if all had tasted of the punish- 
ments of justice, the grace and mercy of the Redeemer had had no 
place in any; and again, if all had been redeemed from death, there 
had been no object left for the manifestation of God’s justice; but 
now there is more left than taken to mercy, that so it might appear 
what was due unto all, without any impeachment of God’s justice, 
who notwithstanding having delivered so many, has herein bound us 
forever to praise his gracious commiseration.’’ 

It is the business of creation to extol its Lord and Maker, even 
election and damnation are of a piece with the argument. ‘‘The 
Church,’’ saith St. Bernard, ‘‘is wonderfully concealéd in the bosom 
of a blessed predestination and in the mass of a miserable damna- 
tion.’’ Calvin puts the matter in words which only the sternness of 
his unlovely personality can preserve from mawkishness : 


It is unreasonable that man should scrutinize with impunity those things 
which the Lord has determined to be hidden in himself; and investigate, even 
from eternity, that sublimity of wisdom which God would have us to adore and 
not comprehend, to promote our admiration of his glory. 


This, as preface to the credo: 


We assert, that by an eternal and immutable counsel, God has once for all 
determined, both whom he would admit to salvation, and whom he would con- 
demn to destruction. We affirm that this counsel, as far as concerns the elect, 
is founded on his gratuitous mercy, totally irrespective of human merit; but 
that to those whom he devotes to condemnation, the gate of life is closed by a 
just and irreprehensible, but incomprehensible judgment. 


There remained but for Jeremy Taylor to clinch the ghastly argu- 
ment by setting it in ghastly verse: 


O mighty God, 
Let not thy bruising rod 
Crush our loins with an eternal pressure; 
O let thy mercy be the measure, 
For if thou keepest wrath in store 
We all shall die 
And none be left to glorify 
Thy name, and tell 
How thou hast saved our souls from hell. 
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The modern mind shudders as it calls the roll of these grim de- 
fensores fidei. They have made their God monstrous with reason, and 
with the name of holiness they have apotheosized inhumanity. Their 
words seem to be seasoned in cruelty, and their ready consignment of 
the major portion of their fellow men to eternal damnation ‘‘for the 
better glory of God’’ sounds like terrible blasphemy. Nevertheless, 
there is a certain raw-boned strength in all this thinking that has not 
even yet lost its imaginative appeal, there is human passion at the 
core of it, and human pain. We may feel a certain mingling of 
amusement with sympathy at the subtle way in which Aquinas eludes 
the difficulties of the question whether God may not exact of one the 
relinquishment of beatitude ad decorem wniversi, but the amuse- 
ment is all gone, and only the sympathy left, when we read the words 
of Catherine of Siena: 


Better were it for me that all should be saved, and I alone (saving ever 
thy charity) should sustain the pains of hell, than that I should be in paradise 
and all they perish damned; for greater honor and glory of thy name would 
it be. 


For it was this Catherine who exposed herself to a flow of boiling 
water the while she meditated upon the pains of hell and besought 
her creator to accept what she thus voluntarily endured in expiation 
of them. Nor ean we follow the great disciple of Aquinas through 
his remorseless Inferno without awe of the endurance with which the 
passion for justice can fortify the human soul. 

The truth is—once we get our breath—this whole development is 
not humanly unintelligible. It is a harsh spectacle, but it is the out- 
come of harsh living. We realize this, I think, when we regard the 
likenesses of these by-gone thinkers: their gaunt cheeks and corded 
necks, their sunken eyes and the great features that stand out on the 
medallions. They were men who lived the lives of thinkers in the 
lurid intervals of war, and it is not strange that blood should have 
seemed to them a trifling piaculum to righteousness or that in their 
zest for moral goodness they should have shorn the world of loveli- 
ness. 

Further, there is a solidity and consistency in their thought which 
the ensuing age does not present. Up to the very threshold of the 
eighteenth century, Christian philosophy is consistently pessimistic 
so far as this world is concerned. Human life received a wrong start 
from the first parents and it has never been righted. The best we ean 
make out of a bad predicament is a tolerable preparation for the life 
to come, and even this can be attained only by grievous denial of 
what seems good and attractive to us here. All things mundane are 
polluted, and all the seeming sweetness of nature is unclean. 
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This, I say, is the consistent view of a world which has fallen from 
grace, and it makes easier our understanding of the brutal acceptance 
of the divine condemnation, giving, too, a kind of picturesque sturdi- 
ness to the thought of men who could live up to such a view. We 
realize, of course, that they saved their cosmos to optimism by the 
introduction of a world of bliss beyond—by the beata vita for which 
this life is preparatory, but at least there was nothing cowardly in 
their way of facing the hard preparation. 

As much ean not be said for the eighteenth century. From Leib- 
nitz onward its whole smooth, self-satisfied course betrays a substan- 
tial participation in the good things of this life. This world is the 
best possible of worlds, so good, in fact, that once its procedure was 
inaugurated, the Almighty became superfluous: harmony, preestab- 
lished from the day of creation, pervades all its elements. In the be- 
ginning God completed his work and saw that it was good, and the 
repose of the seventh day has never since been broken. This impli- 
cation of the non-interference of the creator in his handiwork led 
inevitably to the deism of the century: a creator, it was conceded, 
was necessary to the first operation of the world-engine, but the 
operation begun, nature was the sufficient explanation of its continu- 
ation, God was thenceforth otiose. 

Thus with an altered view of life we get an altered conception of 
God’s nature. The life of this world is looked upon with an optimism 
so smug and complacent that man is jealous even of the suggestion 
of divine interference in its orderly course. Nothing is at fault; 
nothing here ought to be changed; it is for the creator to keep hands 
off lest he mar his achievement. God can add nothing to the world, 
and if the world can be said to glorify God it is in the sense in which 
a prodigiously endowed child confers credit upon his puzzled parents. 
Of course God is already at a vast remove from humanity ; the world, 
with all its furniture, is but his toy, his bauble, a six days’ plaything, 
and already we have in prediction the completer separation which the 
next century is to bring. 

I ean not better illustrate the transformation in men’s thought 
that takes place in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries than by 
quoting briefly from an English poet of each of these centuries. The 
seventeenth century opens with Medievalism—if so we may term the 
elder view—still dominant. All the learning of the Renaissance, all 
the emancipation of the Reformation, has not sufficed to dissipate in 
Christian philosophy its gloomy appraisal of the worldly life nor to 
alter its conception of God as a being to be magnified by mortal trib- 
ulation. Indeed, we seem to meet an accentuation of these traits in 
the Puritanic reaction against the humanism of a paganizing lay 
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scholarship. I quote, however, not from a Puritan, but a convert 
from Catholicism to the Church of England—from Dr. Donne’s 
‘*Anatomy of the World,’’ wherein ‘‘the frailty and the decay of this 
whole world is represented”’ : 


Well died the world, that we might live to see 
This world of wit, in his anatomy; 

No evil wants his good; so wilder heirs 

Bedew their fathers’ tombs with forcéd tears, 
Whose state requites their loss: whiles thus we gain, 
Well may we walk in blacks, but not complain. 


So the poem opens, setting its hypothesis. The meaning of human 
endeavor is thus set forth: 


Let no man say, the world itself being dead, 

*Tis labor lost to have discoveréd 

The world’s infirmities, since there is none 

Alive to study this dissection; 

For there’s a kind of world remaining still, 
Though she which did inanimate and fill 

The world, be gone, yet in this last long night, 
Her ghost doth walk, that is, a glimmering light, 
A faint weak love of virtue and of good, 

Reflect from her, on them which understood 

Her worth; and though she have shut in all day, 
The twilight of her memory doth stay; 

Which, from the carcass of the old world free, 
Creates a new world, and new creatures be 
Produced; the matter and the stuff of this, 

Her virtue, and the form our practice is. . 


So man:ghostly walks, mid the slow decay of his earthly paradise— 


This man, whom God did woo, and loth to attend 

Till man came up, did down to man descend, 

This man so great, that all that is, is his, 

O what a trifle, and poor thing he is! .. 

Be more than man, or thou’rt less than an ant. 
. 80 is the whole world’s frame 

Quite out of joint, almost created lame: 

For, before God had made up all the rest, 

Corruption entered, and deprav’d the best... . 


Donne’s stiffly articulated verse seems somehow particularly ap- 
propriate to the theology it conveys. It moves with the rattly swing 
of the Danse Macabre, and it gives us a sense of the discords and jars 
of creation which the same theology entirely misses in the symphonic 
epic of his great contemporary. With all his Puritanism Milton pos- 
sessed the humanist’s love of beauty, so transforming even diabolism 
into grandeur; his imagination was infinitely nobler than his thought, 
and his poetry is hence a poorer medium for this thought than is that 
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of the more narrowly theological divine. Yet Donne himself has 
imagination, only it does not move in the domain of beauty: lurid, 
powerful, it lights deep vistas with its sudden glows; flares and ex- 
pires, like the very reflection of the pent and smouldering genius of 
the Medieval mind. It is unlovely, but it is not without fascination, 
and it commands respect. 

Respect is an attitude which it is extremely difficult to maintain 
in our regard of the work of that eighteenth-century poet who trav- 
estied Dr. Donne. Pope’s shallow and complacent verse is perfectly 
adapted to the shallow and complacent philosophy of a shallow and 
complacent century. It belongs to a period when men made conspicu- 
ous display of their clothes and their table manners; and it is irksome 
for us of an inherital period (perhaps because we feel so keenly the 
vexatiousness of the inheritance) to struggle into sympathy with it. 
None the less, in the dialectic of history the eighteenth century occu- 
pies a solid moment, which we must understand if we are to advance 
to comprehension of our own ways of thinking. And of all its spokes- 
men Pope is by odds the most loquaciously adept. With other men, 
while their philosophies are not profound, they have not lost the 
beauty of an older humanism or the earnestness of the older asceti- 
cism; but with Pope thought is only a special kind of elegance and 
truth is only timeliness. 

The very key-note of Pope’s ‘‘Essay on Man”’ is the key-note of 
the mental lightness of his age. Milton had inaugurated his great 
poem, in the preceding century, with the prayer: 

What in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support; : 
That to the height of this great Argument 


I may assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men. 


Pope gives us his measure in 


Laugh where we must, be candid where we can; 
But vindicate the ways of God to Man. 


And the fall from reverence to conformity, from ‘‘justification’”’ to 
‘‘vindieation,’’ is but the moral token of the intellectual descent 
which is typified. 

I need not quote Pope’s familiar epistles at any length. <A few 
summarizing verses will suffice to reestablish their general context 
and import: 

All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee; 

All Chance, Direction, which thou canst not see; 
All Discord, Harmony not understood; 

All partial Evil, universal Good: 

And, spite of Pride, in erring Reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right. 
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We have to read this twice and thrice, and read it yet again, be- 
fore we begin to realize that here, in mean and dingy littleness, is 
preserved the mere logic of Augustine’s fine utterances: 

For God would never have foreknown vice in any work of his, angel or 
man, but that he knew in like manner what good use to put it unto, so making 
the world’s course, like a fair poem, more gracious by antithetic figures... . 

For as a picture shows well though it have black colors in divers places, 
so the universe is most fair, for all these stains of sins, which notwithstanding, 
being weighed by themselves, do disgrace the luster of it... . 


What is the secret of the changed effect? It is a change in the 
color of life. In Augustine the thought springs from the fresh 
ardors of a beauty-loving soul. Even when it recurs in Calvin, for 
all its bony intellectuality, it is saved from mawkishness by the moral 
sternness of the thinker. But in the age of Pope we are well aware 
that neither the beauty of the cosmos nor its moral order was felt 
to be necessary to its human comprehension or to enhance men’s 
satisfaction with life as they found it. Christian philosophy was a 
mental pose, an act of conformity, and its glib recitation serves only 
to expound its spiritual hollowness. Orthodoxy had been lived 
through; beauty and goodness in turn it had lost; and at last its 
well-hinged logic showed forth with all the neat articulation, and all 
the unloveliness, of a blanched and mounted skeleton. 


IV 


It is small wonder that the succeeding century, in the full swing 
of a buoyant optimism, should have felt the need of a revivified 
philosophy and a reinvigorated faith. It is hardly wonderful that 
it should have sought the new light with as little shift as possible 
from the orthodoxy of the centuries past, and it is interesting to see 
in just what directions the shift which it does make carries it. 

The nineteenth-century addition to Christian philosophy is in 
three respects striking. First, it is at one with historic orthodoxy in 
justifying creation from God’s point of view rather than from man’s; 
it is cosmist rather than humanist. Second, it differs from the 
earlier orthodoxy and agrees with the eighteenth century in its 
optimistic appraisal of this life. Third, its conception of God’s 
nature is revolutionary. 

I have said that the early Christian conception of the divine 
nature was Hebraic. God was regarded as the father, but his 
fathership was rather that of the patriarchal head of the clan than 
of the sire of an only son. He was a father who was also a ruler, and 
in his character of ruler he was King of Glory, and jealous of his 
glorification. He was the Lord of Praise, 


Placable if his mind and ways were guessed,— 
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though only revelation could insure the guessing. The conception 
is of a God intensely interested in the world he has created, and 
having such concern for it that to mistake his meaning must cost his 
creatures dear. 

We have seen how by the eighteenth century this intense and per- 
sonal interest has waned. The deistic creator who sets the clock- 
work of the universe going derives only an indifferent edification 
from his contemplation of its smooth running. Occasionally he may 
interfere, working a miracle less for the benefit of creation than for 
the assuagement of his own ennui, but on the whole he is content to 
let the goodness of his work manifest itself in its mechanism. This 
is the eighteenth-century view (exaggerated, no doubt, but only to 
its fulfilled logic), and in a sense it affords a transition to the intro- 
duction of the absolutely fainéant deity of the nineteenth century ; 
but the change is really revolutionary. 

In the poem from which I have just cited, Browning concedes to 
the universe another and diviner being than the ‘‘ placable’’ Setebos: 

There may be something quiet o’er his head, 


Out of his reach, that feels nor joy nor grief, 
Since both derive from weakness in some way. 


Ever sure in his theologizing instinct, Browning is quite right here 
in setting the fainéant deity at an absolute remove from the creative: 
the one can not properly be derived from the other. It is a new 
and revolutionary conception of God which the transcendentalists 
of the nineteenth century introduce into Christian philosophy. 

The very word transcendental characterizes the revolution. God 
is set at an infinite remove from his creation. He is exalted to a 
perfection so absolute that it can not in the remotest way reflect our 
sullied life, and so lonely that it can not break its solitudes with the 
faintest compassion for mortal pain. Things mortal are not pre- 
sented to the absolute as things mortal: they appear to it only as the 
subtile and vanishing complexions of an experience in which time 
and passion are eternally transmuted into timelessness and passion- 
lessness. It knows mortality only sub specie wetermtatis—as once 
for all robbed of its mortal poignancy. Knowing the compensations 
of Eternal Being, it is content to take its eternal repose in the action- 
less activity of this knowledge. 

This Quiet, all it hath a mind to, doth, 


Esteemeth stars the outposts of its couch, 
But never spends much thought nor care that way. 


This is the God with which German metaphysics has replaced the 
personal and concerned creator of Hebraic faith. But it is obvious 
that in its mere transcendency such a God is impossible as the 
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object of Christian belief; and, in fact, I am presenting but half the 
picture in emphasizing the transcendency. For not only is the God 
of transcendental philosophy an utterly transcendent being, but— 
strange contradiction !—he possesses the precisely opposite quality in 
as utter a degree. The absolute experience is not only hopelessly 
remote from human experience, but it is also unwaveringly imma- 
ment in human experience. Totum in toto et in parte totum: imma- 
nence, the sensible contrary of transcendence, is made the co-attribute 
of God. 

I ean not enter into the shrewd, and logistically unanswerable, 
logic which makes this contradiction appeal to men’s minds as ‘‘the 
better reason’’; but I do wish to show (sinee, after all, our logic is 
but our shamed apology for faith) something of the force of its 
spiritual appeal. And this appeal, I believe, is due in large part to 
the admiration for quiet excited by an unquiet age, and again to the 
friendliness and sympathy with which a divine immanencee is felt to 
endow a nature which men have come so wistfully to love. Peace 
and sympathy—their antithesis to our perturbed modernity has 
made these seem divine. In place of a Heavenly King, ruling the 
universe with a sure and steady hand, we have enthroned a Prince 
of an unvexed and untempted Peace; in place of a watchful and 
omnipresent Providence, argus-eyed for the fall of a sparrow or the 
numbering of our hairs, we have trusted for consolation in the 
immanence of an Abiding Presence. 

‘Despite the vastness, the variety, the thrilling complexity of the 
life of the finite world,’’ says Josiah Royce, ‘‘the ultimate unity is 
not far from any one of us. All variety of idea and object is sub- 
ject, as we have seen, to the unity of the purpose wherein we alone 
live. Even at this moment, yes, even if we transiently forget the 
fact, we mean the Absolute. We win the presence of God when we 
most flee. We have no other dwelling-place but the single unity of 
the divine consciousness. In the light of the eternal we are manifest, 
and even this very passing instant pulsates with a life that all the 
worlds are needed to express. In vain would we wander in darkness; 
we are eternally at home in God.”’ 

Immanent in human experience yet forever transcending experi- 
ence, as near to life as a mirrored reflection yet as absolutely cut off 
from it as is mirrored space from real space . . . this nineteenth- 
century conception of the divine nature is no new one in history. 
It is as ancient as Brahm in the thought of India. It is the breath 
of life to the Neo-Platonists: ‘‘Transcending all bodies is soul, trans- 
cending souls is intellect, transcending intellectual being is the 
One’’; so Proclus ascends to the selfless essence of God, the One 
before all who is also the One in all, and is the realization and per- 
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fection of the Circle of Being. Even in the new world the meta- 
physically minded Aztecs adumbrate the conception: above their 
demonic pantheon, Tezcatlipoca personates the transcendent yet 
immanent creator: 

O puissant Lord, under whose wings we seek protection and shelter, thou 
art invisible and impalpable as air and night! ... 

O our very good Lord, who castest thy shadow about all who approach 
thee, even as a tree tall and great, thou art invisible and impalpable and thy 
glance penetrateth the rocks and to the heart of trees, beholding all that is 
there concealed. It is for this that thou seest and understandest that which 
is in our hearts and in our thoughts. Before thee our souls are as a film of 
smoke or of fog vanishing from the earth! 


The conception, explicit or implicit, occurs thus in many non- 
Christian contexts, but with this significant difference: that in these 
diverse thought media it is almost invariably an accompaniment of 
pessimism. This is obvious enough in India: life is one perpetual 
degeneration from the pure being of Brahm, and the acme of bliss 
is the soul’s utter submergence in the impersonal indifference of the 
One. It is no less obvious with the Platonists. Plato himself, with 
an almost shifty adroitness, after stating, in the Timeus, that God, 
in his goodness, patterned the world after the perfect pattern of 
his own being, ‘‘for the deeds of the best could never be or have 
been other than the fairest,’’ goes on to apologize for the world’s 
imperfections on the score that the deity turned over the details of 
creation to lesser hands. It was inevitable that disciples of his 
philosophy, fallen upon evil days, should have converted this into a 
doctrine of progressive descent, of creative degeneration, such as 
indeed we find in that Neo-Platonie pessimism which so mirrors that 
of India that we are accustomed to see in it a borrowing from the 
Orient. 

But I believe that when we note how similar conceptions in 
America seem to lead to a similar pessimism, our conviction that the 
conception is itself author of the pessimism will gain strength. For 
the Aztec betrays a sophisticated world-weariness worthy of disciples 
of Schopenhauer. When a child was born into the world it was 
addressed : 

You are come into a world where your parents live mid toils and fatigues, 


where there are broiling heats and windy chills, where there is neither pleasure 
nor contentment, for it is a place of labors, of torments, and of cares. 


And even of a dead king they could only pray: 


Thou hast given him to taste in this world a few of the sweetnesses and 
suavities which thou hast made to pass before his eyes like will-o’-the-wisps 
which vanish in being born. 


Pessimism, then, seems to have been the natural accompaniment 
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of this conception of an immanent and transcendent God in all cen- 
turies save the nineteenth. How are we to account for the new value 
which this century has placed upon the conception? 

The answer is complex. 

Historically the nineteenth century is heritor of eighteenth cen- 
tury optimism. The naturalism of the eighteenth century was a 
reaction against the pessimism of the earlier ascetic Christianity; its 
mood was one of content with nature and its moral a readiness to 
accept and find good nature’s self-revelation. The doctrine of evolu- 
tion in the nineteenth century seemed to be this revelation: it seemed 
to mean progressive realization of the good. The conditions of mod- 
ern life have favored this interpretation, and philosophy and theol- 
ogy alike have been caught in its optimistic swing. Hegel, it has 
been said, gives us in his dialectic evolution the inner interpretation 
of what Spencer interprets outwardly: the two systems are comple- 
mentary narratives of world-progress. 

With the historical pressure all toward optimism, it is no marvel 
that logic (ever an accommodating servant) easily adapts itself to 
the push of cireumstanee. And, as a matter of fact, the adaptation 
is not strained. The dialectic deduction of nature from God must, 
to be sure, be regarded as a descent—as Platonist, Gnostic and Hindu 
have regarded it—so long as your thinker maintains the cosmic, the 
ontological point of departure; but if instead his thinking start from 
human powers of knowing, if his deduction be from the psychology 
of human reasoning, first analyzed and then inductively generalized 
as a predicate of the universe, then the process is legitimately inter- 
preted as an ascent, an evolution. And this is precisely what Ger- 
man transcendentalism has done. Kant psychologized metaphysics; 
and in the hands of the philosophers of the absolute, especially 
Hegel, human thought-processes were treated as epitome and mirror 
of the being of the world. The starting-point was humanistic and 
hence the goal of perfection was found to be an implication of 
human nature, emerging from human nature by a smooth and 
felicitous progression. 

To be sure, in so far as this progression was withdrawn from time 
we have as the fond of this reasoning the unhappy quibble of time- 
less change, an antinomy of points of view (the human and the 
absolute) that to the lay mind is insoluble, but this difficulty is one 
readily concealed by cloudy words, for the mimésis and methezxis of 
Plato are terms descriptive of a no more irreconcilable conciliation 
than are the ‘‘transfusion,’’ ‘‘transmutation,’’ and ‘‘transeendency’’ 
of the absolutists. 

But history urged and logic admitted optimism, and the times 
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had need of a new conception of God. There remains but to ask 
how far this conception answers the needs of its generation. 

Now there are undoubtedly some thousands of Protestant clergy- 
men who, with the more informed of their laity, hold and find com- 
fort in the transcendentalist idea of God. But I regard it as unde- 
niable that the mass, even of enlightened Protestantism, is still in the 
Reformation, or at most is not beyond the eighteenth century, 
whereas Catholicism, as we know, is still assertively Medieval. 
Unchurched Christendom is in the main eighteenth century. On the 
other hand, by underground channels—Theosophy, New Thought, 
Christian Science—Asiatic philosophy is undoubtedly inflowing to 
an ever-rising flood. The assimilation of transcendentalist ideas 
seems to show more vitality outside than inside orthodoxy. 

But what of the intellectual leadership—the thought of the best 
minds? 

Here we have no right to turn to philosophers; it is philosophy 
that we are judging. But we have a right to turn to the poets, for 
the poetry for which any generation cares is just index of the spirit- 
ual development of that generation. And judged by this standard 
of poetry, I think we can say that, in the English-speaking world at 
least, transcendentalism has failed. I do not mean to say that it has 
failed to command belief—that were a rash and hasty judgment; nor 
yet that it has failed to bring a certain elegiae comfort into many 
lives. But just here is my point: the comfort that it has brought is 
elegiac; it is the comfort of resignation. Transcendentalism has 
failed to preserve optimism even with the advantage of the tre- 
mendous optimistic momentum which had been given by eighteenth- 
eentury French humanitarianism and English naturalism. 

The elegiae tone of modern poetry is too conspicuous to need 
much illustration. Yet in a certain instance there is indicated a 
trend so significant that I can not refrain from pointing it. Two of 
the most widely read of modern English poems appeared within a 
decade in the middle of the nineteenth century. The first to appear 
and the first to take and hold the sympathy of the modern mood was 
Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam.’’ It is a poem which, perhaps best of 
all, voices the elegiacism of the Victorian epoch: the mingling of 
wistful faith and material doubt, of passionate optimistic hope and 
dread of compelling pessimism. The immanent and transcendent 
God is there, the God far-off and perfect, who transforms the com- 
pelling evil of experience into some final blessing— 


O yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill ... 


and the evolutional ascent is there, but the upward-straining mortal 
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vision descries only a mounting gloom betwixt humanity and God; 
the heaviness of doubt outbalances the buoyancy of faith: 
I falter where I firmly trod, 

And falling with my weight of cares 

Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God, 


I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 


This is the first of the two poems, read and reread for a genera- 
tion. The second, composed a ten-year later, after lying almost 
unknown for a generation, is now, I venture to guess, read a hundred 
times to the once of ‘‘In Memoriam,’’ and quoted thrice a hundred. 
And yet the ‘‘Rubaiyat’”’ of Fitzgerald’s Omar owns not even the 
lame faith of Tennyson. It is pessimistic to the core, shot through 
with the impudence and pain of hopelessness. As to man, the best 
that Omar can offer is a Cyrenaic advice to snare the pleasures of an 
evanescent sensation, to banish thought with a loud and joyless 
laughter, and to meet death with Stoic dignity— 

So when the Angel of the darker Drink 
At last shall find you by the river-brink, 


And, offering his Cup, invite your Soul 
Forth to your Lips to quaff—you shall not shrink. ... 


And as to God, his best is an indifference that is akin to blasphemy: 


O Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make, 
And ev’n with Paradise devise the Snake: 
For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 

Is blacken’d—Man’s forgiveness give—and take! 

Surely the captivation in which this poem holds the modern mood 
betrays the utter bankruptcy of transcendental optimism! 
H. B. ALEXANDER. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Die Geschichtsphilosophie Auguste Comtes kritisch dargestellt von Dr. 
philos. Georg Mehlis. Leipzig: Fritz Eckardt. 1909. Pp. 158. 
When Comte’s system of philosophy is viewed in the light of preceding 

systems, its weaknesses spring to view, and it appears rather as an aberra- 

tion than as an advance. But, if in its light we view the important tend- 
encies in current thinking and activity, these are by it not simply pictured 
in prophecy, but organized, vivified, and idealized. This second way of 
studying Comte would naturally center around his philosophy of history; 
and now, half a century after his death, an essay along this line would be 
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of great interest. Hence it is disappointing to find that Dr. Mehlis writes 
without reference to present political and social conditions, or even to 
those current philosophies that seem closest to positivism. 

None the less this essay is a stimulating work, in German that is 
incisive and clear. The chapters are: I., Comtes dogmatischer Positiv- 
ismus; II., Comtes Geschichtsphilosophie und die Romantik; IIL, 
Soziologie und Geschichtsphilosophie; IV., Comtes Wertsystem; V., 
Entwickelung und Fortschritt ; Schluss. 

Comte’s use of the term “ metaphysics ” refers solely to the individual- 
izing, anti-social, and enervating tendencies of critical and sceptical 
philosophies. These his own “ relativistic ” theory escapes, however, only 
through “das Nichtzuendedenken seiner Thesen.” That theory carries 
him to the point of saying that truth changes and differs for different 
individuals and different nations. But his philosophy of history and his 
“nositive policy” are in fact dominated by the conception of a truth 
underlying all others, and of an ideal to be recognized by all men. 

The third chapter discusses the logic of science on the basis of Rick- 
ert’s distinction between the natural sciences, which deal with fixed rela- 
tions between recurring events, and historical science, presenting indi- 
vidual events in their concrete, unique relations with one another and 
with the whole of what has happened. Comte deals with the materials 
of human history from the point of view of a natural science, viz., 
sociology, reaching his culminating scientific result in the celebrated law 
of the three stages. However, the conception of history as the presenta- 
tion of a unique process forms the background of Comte’s philosophy. 
And Dr. Mehlis, in Chapters ITI., IV., and V., is largely concerned with 
the logical conditions under which this implicit philosophy of history 
might become explicit and consistent with itself. All scientific history 
rests upon the adoption of a single, ultimate, absolute value (Wert), since 
the essential uniqueness of any event can be demonstrated only by show- 
ing that it is a certain stage in the realization of that supreme value or 
good. This requires the formulation of a science or system of values, in 
contradistinction to the generalizations of the sciences of matter of fact, 
or natural science. Hence Comte’s conception of the uniformity of scien- 
tific purposes and methods is at fault. An interesting, but in my opinion 
unsuccessful, attempt is made to show, in Chapter V., that Comte’s belief 
in unending progress is inconsistent with his position that infinite per- 
fection is an irrational term. 

The supreme good epitomized in the term humanity is discussed from 
the standpoint of German romanticism. Romanticism essentially is an 
emphasis upon the progress of mankind measured in terms esthetic and 
religious. French romanticism is vitiated by “traditionalism ”; that is, 
the medieval world-view, which subordinates the individual man to a 
system to which he belongs. Here an ascetic spirit, so marked in Comte, 
leads to a depreciation of the individualism of the Enlightenment, of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, and of Greece. Dr. Mehlis seems to 
me to leave obscure the roots of Comte’s complete and vigorous renuncia- 
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tion of the socialistic scheme of things. But he brings into prominence 
the motives that led him to condemn the various forms of theism, and the 
other “ abstractions ” that reinforce individualism. Comte’s final exalta- 
tion of “ fetichism,” which may perhaps best be rendered animism, is also 
thus explained, since it inspires, in the enlightened soul, not fear, but 
love for nature, and keeps the intellect to its task of framing useful, 
practical conceptions of the world. 

Dr. Mehlis attacks the Comtean philosophy of history and its funda- 
mental conception of value or the good on the ground that “from the 
revolt (Auflehnung) of individuals against the totality all progress has 
come” (p. 157). The mere conception of the dominant whole, humanity, 
leads to the ascetic subordination of art and religion to morality and use, 
and thus to a world-view radically defective in esthetic and religious 
appeal. Since this is probably the chief thesis of the essay, it may be 
in order to compare with it the basis of Edward Caird’s rejection of 
Comte’s ideal. For the latter is based not on a mere demand for indi- 
viduality or upon an unsupported standard of esthetic worth, but upon 
the assertion of a matter of fact. 

Nature and man, says Caird, can not be united as Comte would have 
it, by subordinating the former to the position of mere material for man’s 
activity and advance; simply because by nature we mean, as Kant has 
shown, an existence woven in rational patterns. Intelligence, therefore, 
is not merely a product of biological conditions, since these conditions at 
every stage and from every possible point of approach are already rational 
in structure. Nature is thus more than material, more than a fetich. 
“ Humanity ” sinks then to the second place, as the individual, standing 
in relation to the life and spirit of nature, finds in that relation a con- 
dition that enables him to face the demands of society not with a revolt, 
but with an humble and invincible freedom, with a knowledge and an 
ideal by which those demands must be tested. Thus from a matter of 
fact Caird sees spring the demand for, or rather the recognition of, indi- 
viduality, together with such esthetic and religious features of the world- 
view as individuality in every age occasions. 

Two minor points may be offered in criticism of Dr. Mehlis’s essay. 
Whereas Mill, in his review of Comte, makes the distinction between the 
earlier and the later Comte fundamental, Dr. Mehlis makes it incidental. 
And I think it is partly in consequence that rather startling inconsisten- 
cies appear in his remarks, which a study of their context does not miti- 
gate. For example, on page 67 we are told that Comte’s interpretation of 
history emphasizes the unique and neglects the uniform and recurrent, 
whereas on page 102 it is stated that Comte is so interested in the recur- 
rent that the unique appears to him irrelevant. 

On page 133 Dr. Mehlis intimates that this great work of Mill’s is 
“verstiindnislos,” and blind to the “ geschichtsphilosophisches Interessante” 
of the positive policy. But Comte’s philosophy of history, unlike Hegel’s, 
centered in prophecy. And Mill’s sympathy with and comprehension of 
Comte was such that he could not, at this day, any more than when he 
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wrote, have ignored, as Dr. Mehlis has done, the striking relation which 

Comte’s philosophy, and especially his philosophy of history, bears to the 

issues that: have worked their way into the world at large in the fifty odd 

years since Comte died. Percy HuauHeEs. 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


The Philosophy of the Enlightenment. JoHN Grier Hippen. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1910. Pp. xii-+ 311. 


This volume is the first of a series edited by Professor Hibben and 
dealing with the epochs of philosophy. The purpose which Professor 
Hibben seeks to realize in this book is to portray the various tendencies 
which were operative in the period of enlightenment and which, coming to 
a focus in the philosophy of Kant, prepared the way for the intellectual 
life of our own times. In pursuance of this purpose he has brought to- 
gether within the compass of a single volume the chief elements of eight- 
eenth-century thinking, and by skillful handling of his subject-matter has 
managed to secure an excellent perspective of the period covered in his 
treatment. The difficult task of properly balancing general outline and 
detailed presentation has been accomplished in a manner which in many 
respects is deserving of admiration. Since it is precisely the organization 
of the material rather than originality of interpretation that constitutes 
the aim of the volume, Professor Hibben may be congratulated upon the 
result which he has achieved. 

As a brief summary of the topics included in the work, it may be said 
that the discussion begins with English empiricism as represented by 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, to each of whom a separate chapter is devoted. 
It then takes up the materialistic movement, which arose as an alternative 
to the psychologizing tendencies of the movement begun by Locke, and 
which owes some of its inspiration to him. Following this comes a 
chapter on Rousseau’s philosophy of feeling, which was called forth as a 
protest against the barren intellectualism of the time. German rational- 
ism is then taken up, the philosophy of Leibnitz and the conflict of typical 
philosophical influences in Germany being discussed in separate chapters. 
Then comes an outline of Kant’s critical philosophy, followed by a con- 
cluding chapter on the practical influences of the enlightenment. <A chron- 
ological table of the philosophical works of the period is added as an 
appendix. The form of presentation is such as to make the book suitable 
for laymen or students who have formed some acquaintance with philos- 
ophy. For those who have already acquired some knowledge of the his- 
tory of modern philosophy the simple and untechnical exposition can 
searcely fail to be illuminating and suggestive. The treatment not only 
furnishes an excellent bird’s-eye view, but, with a limitation to be noted 
presently, the critical parts bring out the familiar difficulties encountered 
in Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and Leibnitz with clearness and force. 

The least satisfactory part “of the book, perhaps, is the chapter on the 
materialistic movement. Apparently the subject has little interest for the 
author, but is included because it constitutes a part of the general subject. 


Both criticism and definition are conspicuously absent. In view of the 
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success with which the author brings out the inherent difficulties of Eng- 
lish empiricism, it: is both surprising and disappointing to find that no 
attempt is made to analyze out the meaning of matter or to trace out 
the shifts and assumptions by which the respective theories are rendered 
plausible. The result is naturally that instead of a study of the material- 
istic movement we have essentially a series of comments on the beliefs of 
the various individuals connected with the movement. 

A rather unusual feature of the book is the fact that in the somewhat 
detailed presentation of Kant’s philosophy there is scarcely a hint of criti- 
cism. The emphasis falls almost entirely upon those aspects of Kant’s 
thinking which, from an idealistic standpoint, may be regarded as a 
solvent of the difficulties in which the earlier empiricism and rationalism 
had become enmeshed. The claims of apriorism and the shortcomings 
and crudities generally are passed over in order to make prominent the 
Kantian contention that thought fulfills a constitutive function in experi- 
ence. It is claimed for Kant that “the line of his endeavor indicates a 
direction of thought, and a method of critical analysis, which the philos- 
ophy of the Aufklarung had failed to discover. That movement of thought 
culminates in him, for he conserves in his philosophy the elements of truth 
which it had evolved, and at the same time he overcomes its obvious de- 
fects and limitations. To mark the scope and function of experience, to 
establish its complete dependence upon the interpreting, informing, and 
ordering mind, to discover a world of moral law and life, wherein the free 
spirit of man moves toward his determined ends, modifying the mechan- 
ical conditions of the causal series of events so as to compel them to obey 
his will; to find, moreover, in such a world the presence of a divine com- 
pulsion, and to discern within the beauty and purpose of nature the 
presence of a kindred spirit—such has been, in part at least, the high office 
which Kant has performed in presenting to the thought of his age, and, 
indeed, of all ages, the truth as he saw it” (p. 251). 

The idealistic attitude revealed in this quotation comes to the sur- 
face constantly throughout the volume. To the reader who does not share 
this attitude it furnishes occasion for legitimate criticism of the book. 
In connection with Locke, for example, it is stated that “ what is wanted 
is a central unifying principle which is capable of organizing the various 
parts into a complete whole. And such a principle it is possible to dis- 
cover in the reason, working not upon but within the elemental materials 
given in consciousness, informing them according to its constructive 
power, which power is simply the expression of the inherent necessities of 
the mind’s essential nature itself” (p. 38). Later it is said that “not 
merely are the fully formed products of thought skillfully ordered by the 
mind, but at the very threshold of knowledge itself, where the crude ele- 
mental material is furnished through the senses, the mind is already ac- 
tively engaged in fashioning and informing the given material according 
to its own native powers” (p. 230). This conclusion is supposed to fol- 
low from the breakdown of the theories under consideration. Passages 
like these, which are typical of the book and typical of idealism generally, 
were sufficiently conventional a decade or so ago to pass without chal- 
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lenge. But idealism has been under fire so much of late that one may 
reasonably expect a writer who employs such phraseology at the present 
day to indicate what it really means. That “mind” should operate upon 
“crude elemental material,” when, according to the same theory, this 
material is merely an abstraction from the “fully formed products,” and 
not a preexistent entity, is extremely mystifying to the uninitiated. 
Whether or not idealism is a defensible theory, Professor Hibben’s book 
would be more effective if it did not assume throughout what is so very 
much in dispute, and if it did not, consequently, tend, in a measure, to 
confine criticism to an unsupported reassertion of idealistic contentions. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. B. H. Bone. 


Principles of Political Economy with some of their Applications to Social 

Philosophy. Joun Stuart Mizu. Edited with an introduction by W. 

J. AsHtey. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1909. 

Pp. liii + 10138. 

Tt is doubtful if any work on economics will ever exercise a wider and 
more enduring influence than Mill’s treatise. The bibliographical note 
prefixed to this edition records no less than twelve editions, one of them 
reprinted eighteen times, by the present publishers. This new edition 
is interesting mainly for the introduction by Professor Ashley, pointing 
out the chief intellectual influences that determined Mill’s economic and so- 
cial views, and for the indication in the notes of all the significant changes 
or additions to the text made by Mill in the course of the six editions that he 
himself revised. The laborious task of comparing editions has apparently 
been done with care, and the student is thus enabled to observe the 
changes and development of Mill’s thought between 1848 and 1871. It is 
a pleasing impression that one thus gains of the well-known candor of the 
man and his readiness to revise his opinions in the light of new evidence. 
Professor Ashley has appended twenty pages of references to the chief 
writers, mainly English, who since Mill’s time have dealt with the prin- 
cipal topics treated by him. The notes include Mill’s recantation of the 
wage-fund doctrine and his latest views on socialism. A careful index, 
prepared by Miss M. A. Ellis, completes this useful edition of a really 
great book. It is well printed, in a single volume of convenient size. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. H. R. Mussey. 


JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 
REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. September, 1910. Recherches expéri- 


mentales sur Villusion des amputés et sur les lois de sa rectification (pp. 
226-240): C. Himon. — The illusion is suspended by evoking a real sensa- 
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“VTétat de grace” (pp. 241-261): G. Trur.- Grace is an emotional quiet- 
ing in which the strife between opposing tendencies of conduct closes. 
Linduction en mathématiques (pp. 262-269): G.-H. Luguert. — Mathe- 
matics is related to the other sciences through its inductive procedure. 
Notes et discussions. Le “phénoméne psychique”: G.-L. Duprat. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue American Philosophical Association held its tenth annual meet- 
ing at Princeton University on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, De- 
cember 27, 28, and 29, 1910, in accordance with announcements already 
published. The program extended through three sessions, which were 
well attended and marked by vigorous discussion. On Tuesday afternoon 
Professor and Mrs. Hibben received the members of the association at 
their home. In the evening the retiring president, Professor Charles M. 
Bakewell, of Yale University, read his address on “The Problem of 
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Transcendence.” After the address the members of the association were 
informally entertained at the Nassau Club. On the evening of Wednesday 
the association joined in the annual smoker at the Princeton Inn. At the 
business meeting called on Wednesday afternoon, officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: president, Professor Frederick J. E. Wood- 
bridge, of Columbia University; vice-president, Professor Walter T. Mar- 
vin, of Rutgers College; secretary-treasurer, Professor Edward G. Spauld- 
ing, of Princeton University ; new members of the executive committee, to 
serve for two years, Professor Dickinson 8. Miller, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Professor Theodore de Laguna, of Bryn Mawr College. A fuller 
notice of the meeting of the association will appear in a later number of 
the JOURNAL. , 


Tue American Psychological Association held its annual meeting at 
Minneapolis, December 29, 30, and 31, in affiliation with the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science and a number of other sci- 
entific associations. 


Tue Fourth International Congress of Philosophy will meet during 
the Easter vacation in 1911 at Bologna. The Committee of the Congress 
invites cooperation from all who interest themselves in the questions of 
philosophy. Contributions are to be addressed to the General Secretary, 
Professor Giulio Cesare Ferrari, Bologna, Piazza Calderini 2. The sub- 
scription fee to the Congress is twenty-five frances. A program will be 
sent on application to the secretary. 


Proressor JAMES R. ANGELL, of the University of Chicago, will give 
three lectures at the Union College in January and February. They will 
be known as the Ichabod Spencer lectureship series, and are supported by 
the endowment of $75,000 for the department of philosophy which was re- 
cently made by Mrs. Catherine Leavitt, of Washington, in memory of her 
father, Ichabod Spencer. 


Tue Huxley lecture at the University of Birmingham was delivered on 
November 23 by Professor Percy Gardner, professor of classical archeol- 
ogy in the University of Oxford. The subject of the address was “ Ra- 
tionalism and Science in relation to Social Movements.” 

A pespatcH from Munich says that the oath disavowing modernism, 
required of theological professors by the Vatican, has caused a schism in 


the faculty at the University of Munich. One professor has retired from 
the church. 


Proressor JosiaH Royce of Harvard University has accepted the invi- 
tation of the trustees of Lake Forest University to deliver the next course 
of Bross lectures at Lake Forest, Illinois, in November, 1911. 


Tue Henry Sidgwick memorial lecture, at Cambridge University, was 
given by Sir George Darwin, K.C.B., F.R.S., on “ William and Caroline 
Herschel,” in the hall of Newnham College, on December 3. 


THe Herbert Spencer lecture at Oxford on “ Evolution, Darwinian ‘and 


Spencerian,” was delivered by Professor R. Meldola, F.R.S., on De- 
cember 8. 





















































